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PAPER MONEY. 





THERE is still a new suggestion to be printed on this sub- 
ject. Volumes upon volumes have been written, speeches 
upon speeches have been made, securities of all descriptions 
have been planned, and rejected by the banking legislators ; 
but no one has publicly proposed, that paper money be 
made to consist of words that accord with the inteut of ,the 
issuer. I am indebted to a friend for the suggestion ; which 
is, that every bank note, or promissory note of payment, 
shall have the intent of the issuer written on it: such as, J 
promise to pay in gold or silver, or I promise to pay in 
similar paper money the nominal value of this note. 

This would settle all the disputes about the matter, and 
leave nothing objectionable in the paper money, so as it 
were paid according to promise. A clause of this kind in 
the act that allows bank notes to be issued would have been 
decisive of its value, provided the law allowed the promise 
to be enforced by some summary process, if not immedi- 
ately attended to. If the hint be not too late, it is here 
given as freely as it was received. 





TEMPLE OF REASON. 





THE Christian Devil has been too much for me this week, in 
selling his honour and his religious scruples for a few 
pounds. A Mr. Murray, a Stationer, of Coventry Street, 
at the top of the Haymarket, had the lease of a house in 
Fleet Street to sell. ‘The house was the No. 63, or the cor- 
ner-house of Bouverie Street, and to me a most desirable 
situation. Lt accidentally happened, that, by an interview 
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with the son, I was the first to whom the intent to sell the 
lease was made. ‘The terms were stated, I bad nothing to 
object. For the better understanding between us, they were 
presented to me written and so accepted. I considered the 
preliminary part of the busiaess closed, and that nothing but 
the examination of the deeds remained before the final agree- 
ment. <A time was appointed for my attorney to attend, but 
when he attended, Mr. Murray told him, that he bad reli- 
gious scruples in selling the house direct to me, and wished 
that | had appointed an agent who bad been unknown to 
him as mine. I nad two or three interviews with Mr. Mur- 
ray, and told him, that, to sell me a lease of a house was 
doing nothing more on his part than he had lately done in 
selling me a set of Account Books. Still be pleaded reli- 
gious scruples. | said to more than one friend, that ten 
pounds would quell all bis religious scruples, and wished it 
could be tried. It has so turned out; but not exactly as | 
had intended. 

I sent him an agent, unknown as an agent of mine, and 
one indeed, who, on his first application, did not know that 
he was acting for me, having been set to work by a third 
person. ‘This agent, after trying a reduced price, agreed to 
give the price asked. Another attorney was employed, 
every thing agreed on, the deeds put in his hands for exami- 
nation, a written agreement made, verbally assented to, and 
an hour appointed to sign it. During the interval, Mr. 
Murray had a new application, in consequence of his ad- 
vertisement, and after having agreed with one at his first 
price of six hundred pounds for the lease, be asked another 
seven hundred! Receiving au offer of seven hundred, an 
enormous price, he so far breaks his first agreement, as to 
demand the deeds back instead of signing the agreement for 
their transfer. The first attorney demurred, sayiug that be 
never before knew so scandalous a proceediuvg in such a 
matter. The scandalous nature of the thing was admitted, 
Mr. Murray paid the expences incurred out of his addi- 
tional hundred, and very religiously broke his agreement for 
the sake of the remaining pounds. So much for your vi- 
cious religion, Mr. Murray! 1 am somewhat disappointed 
and more inconvenienced ; but | shall shame you yet. 

R. C. 
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A LETTER ADDRESSED TO MR. BEARD, BY W. W. R. 





Sir, 

ArTen perusing the two letters which have successively occupied 
the last Nos. of The Republican, | know not whether I ought the 
more to congratulate—the readers of that Publication, for the 
treat they must have received--or yourself, for the depth of re- 
search, and clearness of argument, which you have combined 
with svery proof of a dispassionate and gentlemanly temper. 
But, notwithstandiug I speak of your correspondence in these 
high terms, yet I do not think you will cohvert many Anti-chris- 
tian readers: for, though many of your arguments, as far as they 
gO, are, in detail, satisfactory ; yet the sum total of them. does 
not, in my opinion, at all amoui:t toa proof of the real existence of 
Jesus Christ. This question, however, I shall not enter upon, as 
it is not my object. [| write to you, in order to vindicate the lite- 
rary character of a friend of mine, from the imputation of care- 
lessness; and I do so, by frankly confessing, that it is I, whom 
you should-blame. In arguing about the passage of Tacitus, and 
consequently about one in Tertullian, Mr. Taylor depended too 
much upon papers of mine, containing mistakes which you have 
very properly pointed out. As. therefore these mistakes are 
mine, Jet not the readers of The Republican for one instant sup- 
pose that the Secretary of the Christian Evidence Society 1s to be 
blamed forthem. They are attributable toa dabbler in literature, 
who, having hitherto been prudent enough to write anonymously, 
feels of course no desire to make himself known, especially at a 
moment when he must couple his name with the idea of careless- 
ness. You see, Mr. Beard, I make very ample confession; and, 
having, thereby, | hope, partly atoned for my errors, I will ven- 
ture now 0 investigate, how far the discovery of them affects the 
case In point, 

In page 271 of The Republican you argue, at some length, on 
the certainty that the manuscript of Tacitus with which we are 
really concerned, (not that, which, in consequence of my not un- 
derstanding the obscure style of Ernesti, I had mistaken for the 
important one,) is “a faithful transcript.” This, you tell us, 1s a 
circumstance “ of which no good authority ever made a question, 
and the consent of all the apographs shews that it was so.” But 
when you wrote this, I think, Sir, you must have forgotten the 
opposite sentiment of Ernesti, though you have had so lately al- 
luded to it. ‘* Greevius supposes, that the copy from which this 
(manuscript) was derived, was faulty, and had been interpolated 
by some half-learned person.” Afterwards Ernesti himself says ; 
“That from this codex, however, all the other written copies of 
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Tacitus are derived, is what I may not presume certainly to af- 
firm, though it is rendered credible by the agreement of all tn the 
transpositions, as in the 3d book of the histories, c. 5.” (Vid. 
Tacit. Op. Vol. 3. p. 165, noie.) I regret, Mr. Beard, that you did 
not add these words, which | put in italics, to those which pre- 
cede them, and which you yourself quoted. I regret it the more, 
because you probably also have read the remark of Oberlinus, (or 
whoever was the editor of Ernesti’s preface) that ‘‘ Gronovius (I 
think it is Gronovius) afterwards brought strong arguments to 
prove, that all the codices were derived from thatone which was or!- 
ginally corrupt, and of which he previously doubted.” -I do not 
know whether I translate this sentence quite correctly, butif I am 
wrong, you can easily correct me. At all events however, I think, 
Sir, you will allow, that these authorities rather inculpate the fidelity 
of the manuscript in question; and likewise that they prove all 
the manuscripts to depend upon’this one; unless indeed you 
consider, that the silence of Brotier, and the imperfect, indirect, 
unsupported, and perhaps, unintentional acknowledgement of 
Gibbon, is to be preferred to the well founded doubts of the cri- 
tics, | have mentioned. 

With regard to the passage of Tertullian, I confess that the im- 
mediate and avowed object of the apologist was, not to give an 
account of the origin of Christianity, but of the laws which 
affected the Christians. But, in so doing, he gives a sort of 
abridged history of the connexion between church and state in 
early times ; and, as he carries up his account as high as he can, 
even by appealing to the silly story about the reverence of Tibe- 
rius for Christ, he may, perhaps, be considered as virtually en- 
deavouring to enumerate the facts which recognize the origin of 
christianity; and this was all that I meant to say, though, from 
too much studying brevity, I fell into obscurity and error. 

We see in this passage of Tertullian, and still more in Euse- 
bius (whose duty it was, as an avowed historian, to assemble all 
important facts) that scarcely any thing can be laid before us, 
with regard to the first century of christianity, but fables, of which 
we have another specimen in the account of Simon Magus’s sta- 
tue, appealed to elsewhere (ch. 13) by Tertullian, as also by Jus~ 
tin, Eusebius, &c. tis unnecessary for me to quote, to a man 
of your erudition, the instances of pious forgeries, (such as the cor- 
respondence of Christ andAbgarus), or perversions of meaning (such 
as the story about the death of the great Pan,) which the early 
christians invented, or applied, in order that they might at any 
rate give us some symptoms of historical evidence. I fully grant 
that, to the best of my knowledge, no christian Father ever set 
down avowedly to prove the existence of Jesus Christ; butit was 
probably a dangerous point to touch, and, as the people of course 
did not doubt, either this circumstance, or any thet which their 
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priests, or their gospels, might assume as a fact, it would have 
been bad policy in the Fathers to have ever called it in question. 
But whatever they might have thought of the bare existence of 
Christ, I think it is evident, that, whenever they began to talk 
about him, they almost invariably lied. How useful then they 
would have found it, to appeal to the testimony of so highly es- 
teemed an author as Tacitus, who, at any rate, as the text now 
stands, bore witness to the sufferings of our Demi-god. 

Orthodox controversialists might have triumphantly appealed 
to this testimony—against the Basileidians, who, according to 
Irenzeus, imagined that Simon the Cyrenian, and not Christ, was 
executed—and perhaps against the Docew, who, as they affirmed 
(in too direct opposition to the Humanitarians, (Artemon and 
Theodotus,) that Christ was a man only in appearance, must, lL 
think, have believed, that he only appeared to suffer (vid. Beau- 
sobr. Manich. tom. i. p. 380.) 

You imagine that Tertullian appeals to the works of Tacitus, 
under the name of the Roman ‘ commentaries ;” but, if so, why 
does Eusebius, when describing the,Nerunian Persecution (E. H. b. 
2. ch. 24. p. 49.) content himself with literally translating 
this very part of Tertullian’s chapter, instead of mounting up 
at Once to the fountain head, and translating from these Roman 
‘‘commentaries.” He might the more be induced to do so, as the 
testimony which Tacitus is made incidentally to bear to the suf- 
ferings of Christ, might have tended to save him the trouble of 
forging, or receiving from some other forger, the famous passage 
of Josephus. 

As to Celsus, to whom you appeal, (Repub. p. 304.) we cannot 
tell whether or not he doubted the existence of Christ, because 
allour knowledge of his work is derived from Origenes, who, wri- 
ting seventy years after his opponent (A. D. 246—176), confesses 
how little he knew about him, and is shewn to have been ignorant 
even of his philosophy. (Vid. Mosh. de reb. Christ, p. 256.) If 
however, Celsus confined himself in all things to what he fi und 
written in the Christian books, as he undoubtedly says with re 
gard to many things (vid, Orig. cont. Cels. p. 106), he of course 
cannot have called into doubt, what those books probably assu- 
med. 

Iam fully willing to grant, that Leo the Tenth could never 
have tampered with the passage of Tacitus, even if it had been 
included in the MS. purchased by him. But I regret, that you 
should have so severely reflected upon Mr. Taylor for quoting as 
really attributable to Leo an anecdote so commonly related of 
that Pope. It would seem, Sir, you consider it indispensably ne- 
cessary, for the ‘* Secretary” of “ a society of learned men” to 
have studied one of the works of Mr. Roscoe. I know very lit- 
tle of these works; but I believe they are dainty, aristocratical, 
publications, full of Italian verses, and admirably adapted for ly- 
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ing on a lady’s table, to whom the author would never represent 
one of his heroes as capable of impiety, 


. © Nor even mention hell to ears polite.” 


As to the case in point, Mr. Roscoe, as far as I can jadge 
from what you quote, seems to derive his information from 
Bayle’s Dictionary. Bat, in perusing that great. compilation, 
Mr. Roscoe must have seen, from the addition to note (f) and 


from note (Q), that Leo had the character of being a profane - 


man, and perhaps even an Atheist. As to the Pope’s morals, I 
think, from what Bayle says at the end of note (B), and at note 
(D), we may consider, that Leo abandoned his former chastity 
on becoming Pope, and, though J am, of course, extremely sorry, 
that Christ’s vice-gerent upon earth should have paid so little re- 
spect to the very ‘continent precepts of the Gospel, yet his con- 
duct in this respect is Just what we shoul dd expect, from a hunts- 
man, severe only in the execution of the Game Laws (vid. Bayle, 
note) (E). Abstinence seems inconsistent with violent exercise ; 
and therefore | reject, without scruple, what Paulus Jovius men- 

tions (as quoted at note P), that Leo fasted part of three days 
in every week. It is true, Politian, quoted in the same note, 
praises nue for his early reverence of feligion; but, when the 
panegyrist was writing, the object of his panegyrics was only 
fourteen years old. 

Let us rather judge ofthe Pope’s religious sentiments from those 
of the persons with whom he associated. If, as Ladvocat tells us, 
Leo gloried in being the friend of Marcilius Ficinus, he must, at an 
early age, have found himself in contact with a philosophy barely 
Christian, and perhaps Atheistical (vide Bayle, art. “ Politian,” 
note K), On becoming Pope, Leo chose for his Secretaries, the 
very liberal-minded Sadoleti, and the voluptuous Anti-Christian 
Pietro Bembo _ Besides, he patronized the impieus Ar-tin, and 
the profane poet Ariosto; and conferred extraordinary honours 
on Niphus, who was, in his youth, a disciple of Averrées, and, 
in his old age, if we may judge from his habits, a follower of 
Aristippus. Seeing, therefore, what was Leo’s own character, 
and what was that of the men whom he patronized, I think we 
may judge, that he was a very likely man to say what Baleus 
has attributed to him; and that Mr. Roscoe, if he rejects that 
authority, establishes a principle of scepticism, very consistent 
with the character of Bayle, but very inconsistent with that of 
any pious believer in episcopal tradition. 

Probably, if our Reverend Secretary were arguing with 
you, he would say, that he has too much 1: spect for a Pro- 
testant Bishop, and one who suffered greatly for the church 
as now by law established, to imagine him capable of telling a 
lie; but, for my part, not having” yet arrived at an equal pitch of 
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orthodoxy, I am willing to concur in the generally received opi- 
nion, that Bishop Bale was sometimes guilty of wilful errors. 
Whether, or not, the present be one of them, it is probably im- 
possible for us to decide at an interval of three centuries. The 
first book in which I ever read the anecdote was the “* Apology” 
of Henry Stephens, who gives it us at tom. i. p. 585, and tom. ii. 
p- 220 (Ducbat’s Edition, 1735). Again, tom. ii. p. 332, Leo 
excuses the sad change which had taken place in his conduct 
since he became Pope. Stephens’ Apology was not, I believe, 


printed until eleven years after Bale’s Pageant ; but the occur- - 


5 
rence of the anecdote in Stephens is, perhaps, a sufficient proef 


of the opinion of the times; and, although } know not Mr. Tay- 
lor’s authority, having never thought it worth while to ask him, 
yet I imagine he would not scruple to rely on that which I have 
cited, considering that it was impossible to get any information 
about a man’s anti-religious sentiments, otherwise than, as‘fn this 
case, from hearsay evidence, and the testimony of an enemy. 

Although you have been occasionally somewhat severe upon 
Mr. Taylor, yet it must be owned you have treated me with con- 
siderable gentleness. In my letter to Mr. Carlile (p. 10) I called 
Giocondo the pretomen of Giacomo instead of Giovanni (al- 
though this is a matter of great indifference) and, in the same 
line, we read ‘* apocryphal,” instead of ‘* apogtaphal,” (although 
that was entirely the fault of the corrector of the press, and was 
contrary to copy). After your disdaining to take any notice of 
these errors, I should have thought that you would have passed 
over in silence what I said about the word “ Calvary,” about 
which, indeed, I shaJl always maintain that I am perfectly in the 
right, as I alluded to the word itself, and not to the translation 
of it. , 

At page 289, you appear to ask me, how the very limited ca- 
pacity | attribute to the early Fathers of the church could “ be 
adequate for the fabrication of Christianity.” I reply, that the 
principal doctrines of Christianity must have been fabricated 
long before Justin, who may be considered as the first of the 
Fathers; for, as to those called Apostolic, their writings are as 
deficient in point of history as they are in point of common sense. 
I may, perhaps, however, except the Epistle of Clemens; but of 
this we have only one ancient MS, remaining, and that not en- 
tire; and so many forgeries have been written under the name of 
Clemens, that, for my part, 1 suspend my judgment even with re- 
gard to theepistle in question. ‘The three first orthodox gospels 
are evidently compiled from common sources (vide Marsh's Mi- 
chaelis, vol. iii. P. 2. p. 361, quoted in H. Horne’s Introduc- 
tion to the Study of H. S. vol. iv. p. 314); and Bretschneider, 
notwithstanding the answer of Stein, has shewn how little faith 
we can repose upon the fourth Gospel. 

The Catholic Episties contain nothing but mere common-place 
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missionary observations; and, I suppose, Mr. Beard, that you, as 
an Unitarian, donot value the Apocalypse so much even as I do. 
The letters of Paul, and the latter part of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, as they seem tolerably free from prodigies, may perhaps be 
retained ; and, if so, we may take our choice, between imagin- 
ing either that Paui was the wilful inventor of the Christian 
story, or that, after he had been partly deprived of his under- 
standing (owing to a coup-de-soleil, or to some other accident, if 
that never produces such an effect) his vivid imagination be- 
came acted upon by some crafty impostor, who induced him ¢o go 
a preaching. Perhaps, however, the inventor of Christianity was 
only the writer of a Romance; which he composed without the 
intention of deceit; but with which the readers and hearefs may 
have become so captivated, that they may at last have taken it 
for real matter of fact. { know not when our present versions of 
the story were compiled; but I should suppose, from the mention 
of Zachariah the son of Barachiah, in Matth. ch. xxiii. v. 35, 
that the compilation must have been made after the destruction 
of Jerusalem. 

While alluding to chronology, of which we find so few, and 
such unfortunate, specimens in the New Testament, permit me to 
regret, that you should, of your own accord (Republ. p. 26), re. 
fer Mr. Taylor to the famous text about the fifteenth year of Ti- 
berius, which, (unlessindeed St. Luke spoke in a style of latitude 
very unworthy of inspiration) occupies, perhaps to extremely lit- 
tle purpose, twenty-two of Dr. Lardner’s closely printed. quarto 
pages. 

In the greater part of your statements about Creeshna and 
Prometheus, I entirely agree with you. Nevertheless, I think 
you will grant, that there are many unaccountable points of co- 
incidence, between various Oriental and Grecian Deities, and 
that Deity whom your daring sect would degrade intoa man. I 
will not fill my letter with arguments on this subject, but will 
venture to refer you to a certain ‘* Theological Dialogue’’ (printed 
in Republ. Vol. 11, No. 1): although it is written by some very 
obscure individual, and so ill-written too, that not a soul will 
buy it, it contains indeed various faults, some owing to the com-- 
positor, and some, alas! to the author. 

You see, Mr, Beard, that I have permitted myself to say a great 
deal more than what I intended, which was only to inform you, 
that is was not the Reverend Secretary of the Christian Evidence 
Society, who was to be blamed for certain errors which you pointed 
out. And here I may add, that I am surprised, you should con- 
sider no one ever attacked the genuineness of the passage of Ta- 
citus before Mr. Taylor, as Volney, in his Ruins (p. 376, 18mo. 
Paris) is very positive on the subject, though he does not bring 
forward any arguments. 

And now, Sir, there is only one part of your letters which Iam 
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desirous of alluding to, viz. that in which you compare Heathen 
with Christian persecution. I fully grant you, what nobody can 
well think of denying, that in certain times and places the Hea- 
thens were persecutors: but surely all that Mr. Taylor could 
mean by saying, in a sort of rhetorical flourish, ‘‘ that persecution 
was entirely of gospel invention,” ‘“ the Pagans knew nothing of 
it, &c.” was, that among the Pagans, it only acted by fits and 
starts, whereas among the Christians it has almost always beena 
regular system. 

If Socrates was condemned to drink the hemlock, itis affirmed* 
by some persons, that the Athenians shortly afterwards condemn- 
ed to death one of his accusers, Melitus; but it is not I believe 
affirmed by any body, that, after Servetus had been condemned 
to the stake, the Genevese bethought themselves of inflicting the 
same punishment on Calvin, who acted a considerable part in that 
horrible tragedy. If Aristoteles was obliged to banish himself in 
order to avoid being prosecuted for impiety, he has been amply 
revenged by the Christians, who for centuries punished the denial 
of his metaphysics as a crime almost equally atrocious with the 
denial of their own seriptures. Again: Protagoras, for saying at 
the beginning of one of his books: ‘* whether these are Gods+ I 
know not,” was banished from the Athenian territory: but, what 
would have been his fate if he had written in later times, when 
Christianity had humanized and mollified us? Under the Romish 
Church, his body, instead of his books, would have been delivered 
to the flames; and, under the Anglican Church, he might per- 
haps have been immured for six years in Dorchester Gaol, 

The known instances of persecution inflicted by Christians upon 
Philosophers are innumerable, and have for centuries retarded, 
not only the contemptible science of Metaphysicks, but many of 
the most important sciences, especially Astronomy, Geology, 
Chemistry and Anatomy. Jet us also take into account those se- 
cret and indirect persecutions, which, as probably is but too well 
known to most of the readers of ‘‘ The Republican,” render a 
man more unhappy, even at his own home, than any sentence 
which open tyranny can inflict. : 

On the other hand, most of the known instances of persecution 
inflicted by Pagans upon Philosophers have been easily included 
by you, Mr. Beard, in a very few lines; and I recollect no other 
additional instances, than those—of the burning of the Pythago- 


* I do not express with certainty upon this subject, because the abbe 
Barthélemy (as quoted in the Dictionnaire Universel, Paris, 1810, art. So- 
crate) seems to consider the silence of the contemporary writers, Xenophon 
and Plato, as more to be depended upon, than the affirmation of writers far 


posterior. ' 
+ Diogenes Laertius (b. ix. ch. 51.) says QEQN, though Cicero says 


only “ Divis..’ 
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ricians, though that was tumultuous (vid. Diog. Laert. b. viii. ch. 39. 
et Menag. not. in b. ii, ch. 46)—of the banishment and perhaps 
the death of Theodorus (vid. Diog. Laert. b. ii. ch. 101.)—and of 
the price set upon the head of Diagoras (vid. Diodor. Sicul. b. 
xiii. p. 137. edit. Rhodoman.) Again; though | equally detest 
bigotry, whether shown by the worshippers of the holy childJacchus, 
or by those of the holy child Jesus, yet I think it must be granted, 
that, prosecutions in the days of Paganism did but little di- 
rect harm to most of the important sciences; and likewise, that 
the Areopagus was always more lenient than the Spanish Inqui- 
sition, and in general more so than the British courts of (what is 
called) Law. { may add that the indirect persecutions of calum- 
uiators seems to have scarcely existed among the ancients; for 
persons of the most opposite opinions, with regard to the gods, 
ofien preserved through life the most sincere friendship for one 
another, as in the case of Atticus, Cicero, and Brutus. It is true, 
a revealer of the Eleusinian secret was sometimes treated inhos- 
pitably (vid. Horat. Od. b. iii. carm. ii. st. 7.); but this secret 
had more to do with Freemasonry, than with what we now mean 
by the word Religion. 

The persecution inflicted by Pagans upon Christians, is too ar- 
duous a subject for me to venture upon. However, I will ask 
you one question, which, as you have manifestly a better library 
than I have, you will find no difficulty in answering. What Pa- 
gan authority is to be produced for considering Marcus Autoni- 
nus a persecutor? The incidental remark of the Emperor him- 
self, with regard to the obstinacy of the Christians, is perhaps not 
enough of itself to shew that he was the cause of that obstinacy: 
and, as to the testimony of Christians, I confess I have so mean 
an opinion of the intellect and veracity of the early abettors of 
our prevailing religion, that I can never think of trusting to their 
‘writings, unless when they are supported by strong collateral evi- 
dence. The latter part of that chapter of Tertullian, which I have 
spoken of at the beginning of this letter, first excited my doubts 
concerning the question which | ask you; but I thought, that I 
must be deceiving myself, tillon turning to Lardner (vol. iv. p.81. 
4to. edit.) I find “* Tertullian indeed says that Marcus published 
not any laws against the Christians.” The passage of Tertullian 
shows, I think, that which is ealled ‘ the fourth persecution” 
could not be very generally known, even after the report of it had 
had twenty-two years to circulate throughout theempire. Rely- 
ing in this instance on Tertullian’s authority, (because it regards 
a simple matte: of contemporary fact, and what must have been a 
topic ofordinary conversation amongthe Christians) I donotscruple 
to consider, that the Apologiesof Justinus and Athenagoras, (if in- 
deed they allude to any persecution inflicted by Marcus, which I 
do not think they do) must be falsified or wrongly dated. 

I am the more tempted to indulge in this presumptuous opinion, 
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because I am unable to imagine, that a persecution should have 
taken place under a philosophical monarch, of whom as connected 
with his tolerant predecessor, we read:>* it is truly somewhat 
strange,that their temper and conduct towards the Christians should, 
have been so different.” (Lardner, p. 79.) Melito seems tospeak of 
new edicts against the Christians: but whatremainsof this anthor’s 
apology, as also the account of Polycarp’s martyrdom, and the 
letter from the churches of Vienne and Lyons are, I believe, only 
preserved 1 in Eusebius, and | confess | put but little trust in the 
good faith of that historian. Now unless Eusebius disagrees with 
himself, he fixes the date of that persecution in A. D. 177. Yet 
[reneeus, as far as | can depend either upon my memory, or upon 
Massuet’s index, does not allude to these sufferings of his church. 
His work must indeed have been written ina time of peace and tran- 
quillity: for a Christian would hardly write five books against Here- 
tics while Christianity in general was under persecution. Hence 
1 think it would have been safer, as also perhaps more candid, 

in Dr. Lardner, to place the general date of Irenesus almost as 
late as 190, whereas he places it at 178, and contents himself with 
addins: “ though I am rather inclined to think his five books, 
against Heresies, were not published quite so soon.” I attach very 
little importance to negative evidence generally considered ; but, 

iF Irenzeus wrote his long work within a few years of the persecu- 
tion and yet never alluded to it, I should, considering the parti- 
cular circumstances of the case, be strongly disposed to think, 

that the persecution was by no means so serious as is imagined. 

At any rate there could not have been many persons liable to the 
persecution in Gaul; for, till A. D. 250, there were but few 
Christian churches in that country, as we are told by the author 
of the acts of St. Saturninus (quoted in note y. in Iren. p. 49.) 

I should imagine that the idea of this fourth persecution pro- 
ceeded from what Teriullian says, in the middle of the chapter 
above quoted, about an injunction issued by Marcus, against at 
person’s being accused of Christianity. Hence it might be ima- 
gined (however falsely) that Marcus bad previously persecutd 
the Christians: though if we admit this injunction of Marcus’s, in 
A.D. 174, we virtuallyfdestroy the possibility of the Gallic pers: - 
cution in A. D. 177. 

If, again: the edict given by Eusebius (H. i. b. iv. ch. 12.) be 
really attributable to Titus, as Mosheim (de reb. Christ. p. 240.) 
and others say, it seems to me difficult to imagine, how Marcus, 
who entertaned such a reverence for his predecessor, could act so 
differently. 

We need not be surprised that Tertullian (at the beginning of 
Caracalla’s reign) and other Christian Fathers, who wrote during 
a time of trouble, should ‘* condemn persecution, or compulsion 
in religion,” But let us go on a little further in history, and we 
shali perceive, that, if Christianity, while feeble, appeared to be a 
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Lamb, she became, on arriving at maturity, a Tigress. Read the 
advice offered, about A. D. 345, by Firmicius, and of which 
Lardner quotes the more remarkable part (vol. ii. p. 408.) ; though 
he has not thought it worth his while to add those well-known 
and horrific words, ‘‘ Nec filio jubet parci, nec fratri; et per ama- 
tam conjugem gladium vindicem ducit,” (p. 63. edit. Wower.) 
And for fear we should imagine that such mild words failed in 
stimulating to deeds of mzldness, we may collect from Lardner, 
(vol. ii. p. 501.) that, about A. D. 386, certain Christian Bishops 
invoked the secular power, and thereby condemned to death 
Priscillian, and several of the abettors of his mystical but inno- 
cent heresy, among whom was the rich Euchrocia, a female! 

The toleration accorded by the fierce and cruel Valentinianus, 
was, I think, not improbably the effect of that indifference which 
an illiterate soldier must naturally feel for theological disputes ; 
and it seems accordingly to have rather incurred the censure of 
Baronius, (vid. Gibbon, vol. iv. p. 263. note.) But the toleration 
aceorded by Constantinus and Jovianus could only have been dic- 
tated by the desire of favouring a particular sect, as, in after 
times, has been attempted by our good king, James the Second. 
Besides, Constantine, whom, in consequence of his edict of 
A. D. 313, you praise for his tolerance, published a violent 
edict against heretics, (vid. Gibb. vol, iii. p. 307.) and afterwards 
persecuted the Arians, and lastly the Athanasians (p. 348.): by 
which conduct, added to his demolition of heathen temples, and 
prohibition of many, if not of all, sacrifices, (vid. Lardn. vol. iv. 
p. 437.) he may be considered as having persecuted, in their 
turns, every one of the religious parties. ‘To “ the imperial laws 

inst the Gentiles” Lardner has devoted a chapter, (p. 435— 
445.) which he most unjustly calls “‘ a dull part” of his work. 
Here we find severe laws of the early date of A. D. 341 and 342; 
so that it is manifest the Christians lost no time in exercising 
upon others the rigour which they had themselves so lately de- 
precated. 

It would be easy to expatiate upon this subject, if it were not 
certain that you must already think me unconscionably prolix. 
F do not bring forward an extract from Dr. Tindall, (p. 101.) con- 
_ cerning the tolerant spirit of Paganism, because I see from your 
letter to Mr. Taylor, (Republ. p. 277.) that you possess the Doc- 
tor’s celebrated work. But let me here observe, that, as you are 
a reader of Tindall, you have probably, at some time or other, 
met, in p. 155, with the passage of Tillotson, quoted exactly as 
Mr. Taylor has quoted it. I regret that you should not have re- 
collected the circumstance, when answering our Reverend Secre- 
tary, as it might have tended to save you the ungracious task of 
bestowing on Mr. Taylor a little more blame than perhaps was 


necessary. 
I leave you to settle with your brother Christians, Mr. Beard, 
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whether or not Christ was an incarnate God, the creator of man- 
kind. I will only express my regret, that your sectarianism should 
so far induce you to pervert what appears, to all but Unitarians, 
the evident meaning of the Evangelist, asto “ deny that the first 
verse of John yelates to Christ,” (Republ. p- 313.) 

I do not suppose, Sir, that you will think it necessary to make 
any reply to this letter; but, if, at a leisure moment, you conde- 
scend to clear up the difficulties, which | have been incidentally 
tempted to lay before you, you will confer a great favour on 


A sincere admirer of your talents. 
Ww. W. R. 





R, T. C. E. S. TO SHEBAGO AND HIS FRIENDS. 





Do not be so angry, Shebago. R. T. C. E. S. was not your 
enemy, and had no intention of excluding your writings from the 
pages of ‘The Republican.” He is free to acknowledge having 
received considerable entertainment from some of your earlier 
productions. But if you think, or your redoubted friends think 
for you, that your pen is cuided by an infallibility which is to 
place it above criticism ; and that your vein, even ‘“‘ when blood 
ill-tempered vexeth it,” is to regulate the general pulse, that it is 
(as your friends take upon them to say) vanity to reprove, igno- 
rance to dislike, and impudence to suggest a correction even to 
the effusions of your melancholy, it will be for the happiness of 
mankind that you should find yourself mistaken. Tyranny is the 
same, by whomsoever arrogated; and the man who takes upon 
himself to treat the morals and character of the celebrated Dr. 
Franklin with contempt—to speak of them as “ hacknied, mer- 
cenary, miserable, and having debauched one quarter of the 
globe,” will hardly be able to command our confidence in his 
own. Whatever proofs of a more pure morality he may think 
himself able to produce, those proofs must be strong, indeed, 
that can overbalance his own confession of ‘* fearlessness of ac- 
tion and regardlessness of consequences.” Shebago shall not pro- 
voke me to judge of him by his own report against himself for I 
still am his sincere well-wisher, R. T. C. E. S, 
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NOTICES. 





Octavo copies of Paiue’s Theological Works may now 
be bad in abundance, with his poetry affixed, at 8s. in bds. 


We have reprinted the part of Lawrence’s Lectures that 
was out of print, and can now supply perfect copies, or 
any of the sheets. 


The Koran is on sale at seven shillings in bds. 


We have a full assortment of Mackey’s works. The 
complete set sells at fifteen shillings. 


Volumes | & 2 of the Deist may be had in any quantity, 
or separately. 


We can offer a cheap Age of Reason for sale. Having 
had many thousand soiled sheets of the Mock Trial of R. 
Carlile, which contains the Age of Reason verbatim, re- 
turned by the Sheriff, we can offer a copy of soiled sheets, 
perfectly legible, so low as.sixpence. It contains in full the 
three parts of the Age of Reason. 


We shail be under the necessity of removing our business 
from the present hole in Fleet Street very soon; but whe- 
ther we shall be obliged to get into another hole, in the 
absence of a good house offering itself and uutil it does 
offer, remains to be seen. 
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The following note is from a gentleman of Scotland of some renown :— 
TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE, LONDON. 


_ Dear Sin, | bi _ Sunday, March 12, 1896.” 
Nor being a Christian, I rejoice at your liberation from the hands of your 
truly Christian persecutors. You have fought a good fight; and single- 
handed, have defeated all your foes. I have some things in hand, which 
I think will suit you, and [ shall endeavour to forward them soon, 
through our friend. I approve of your Joint Stock Book Company, and 
by and bye, I may, possibly, take a small share in it. 

An object of the greatest importance in your publications, is their 
cheapness. Are they not, in general, too expensive for the working 
classes? Situated as we are at present, it is more by sap that we must 
proceed, than by storm; and for that purpose, cheap publications are the 
proper ammunition. ‘‘ The Doubts of Infidels,” from its perspicuity and 
wit, is irresistible. Print an edition of it in the cheapest form, consistent 
with distinctness. Send me a hundred copies of it, for which -—— will 
pay you; and with it, I shall give the parsons a shake, that will frighten 
them more than an earthquake. 

Wishing you health and happiness, 
I remain, your most obedient servant, 


AN ATHEIST. 





STEWART’S LECTURES. 





LECTURE III. 


The subject of my next and third Lecture will be the discipline of the faculties of 
sensation and perception; in which [ shall prove, that all the actions of thought 
conforming itself to things, is nothing but sensation, making the operations cf 
mind as palpable and intelligible as those of the five external senses, and reduc- 
ing the moral science to the same criterion of experience, which forms the indis- 
pensible basis of all knowledge and all science—to direct and limit human action, 
and control thought in the boundless exercise of imagination within the rules of 
analogy and conception. 


ON THE DISCIPLINE OF THE FACULTIES OF SENSATION AND 
PERCEPTION. 


Jr will be useful before I enter upon my topic to advert to a very 
usual and very dangerous error in the conduct of the understand- 
ing, which is, to mistake a distinction of words for a distinction 
of things. For example, the verbal distinctions we make between 
substance and quality, as fire and its attribute, heat—air and its 
attribute, elasticity—matter and its quality, motion—and human 
body and its attribute, thought: these distinctions are purely 
verbal, as necessary to the discipline. of thought and speech. 
Matter and motion are one and the same identical thing, like 
body and thought; these substances modify their particles or 
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atoms into a certain action, to which we give the name of attri- 
bute as a distinction convenient only to the discipline of intellect, 
but by no means existing in the nature of things. This universal 
error of mistaking words for things, descending like a ponderous 
body from a vast, height of antiquity, acquires a momentum of 
prejudice that no power can arrest, and has penetrated the insane 
doctrine of métaphysics, importing qualities, attributes, and 
powers, existing separately from their substances; or, in other 
words more appropriate and s‘z=ificant, a physical something ex- 
isting in a metapbysical nothing. The subject of my J.ecture on 
sensation and perception, as distinct from each other, is nothing 
but a verbal distinction to facilitate the operations of intelligence; 
like substance and attribute, they are co-essentials in one iden- 
tity; there can be no substance without its power, nor power 
without its substance—in the same manner, there can be no sen- 
sation without perception, nor perception without sensation. In 
using the words, sensation and reflection, we suppose therein a 
difference of things, whereas, reflection is nothing but re-sensa- 
tion, or the organ of the brain renovating or re-modifying objects 
of sense. It will be objected probably, that though this is true of 
all physical objects, yet that moral objects have no relations what- 
ever to sense, being nothing but the pure creations of thought in- 
dependent of things. I defy the most ingenious sophist or logi- 
cian to produce any single action or operation of thought that is 
not the impression of sense. ‘The words, honour and gratitude, 
which seem pure and metaphysical relations of mind, are as sub- 
stantial objects of sense as the physical relations of parent and 
child, or friend and foe. The relations of gratitude are moral 
modifications of the affections as palpable and sensible as the 
physical relations of heat and cold, distance and propinguity. It 
may be asked, what are those actions of the mind that carry the 
projections of thought in conjecture beyond the impressions of 
existing things in sense, as in the quadrature of the circle, the 
perfect transmutation of metals, or a state of human perfectibi- 
lity? To this question I reply, that all such projective efforts of 
imagination are nothing but copies of analogy in the capacities of 
sense, and all the efforts of fancy are but the delusions of disor- 
dered sense. Having cleared away the more massy ruins of pre- 
judice, I shall proceed to Jay the foundation of my new intellectual 
edifice. ‘The method I have proposed is first to give you a clear, 
competent, and natural knowledge of my subjecteof sensation as 
a ‘part of the mechanism of mind; secondly, to shew how its 
power may be augmented; and, thirdly, to shew by what specific 
rules of operation they may require an art or discipline of those. 

wers. Whatis the faculty of sensation? I shall- proceed in 
this inquity not with the impertinent logic and metaphysical syl- 
logisms of a scholastic pedagogue, but holding in my view the 
standard of common sense and common experience, I will explain 
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to you the operations of my own mind, as an invariable paradigm 
of all human nature. These candid sentiments may possibly sug- 
gest ideas of arrogance and presumption; to remove such, I con- 
jure my auditory to reflect seriously upon the advantage of study 
and attention. The steady attentidn of the former to differences 
of soil enables him to mark discriminations of character which 
would escape the merchant. 

The artists of various denominations see more differences and 
discriminations in the subjects of their professions than those who 
are strangers to the art. The study of the human mind I have 
made the sole object of my pursuit in the most extensive travels, 
undertaken merely for that important end. I have therefore had 
occasion to mark those subtle discriminations of intellectual ac- 
tivn, which will, no doubt, at first appear strange and singular to 
those unaccustomed to observation of mental phenomena; but I 
am confident to demonstrate their truth with the same conviction 
as the poet of Moliére proved to a man, greatly surprised, that 
what he spoke was prose. 

I will now describe the operations of my own mind in the action 
of sensation. I open my eyes and I perceive the object, sun. 
This luminous body impinges his rays upon the retina of the eye, 
whose nerves conduct its action to the brain, which excites the 
operation called thinking or perceiving in that organ of sense. 
This action of the mind im the presence of external objects I call 
impression, to distinguish it from the action of mind called reflec- 
tion, in the absence of external objects. Having seen the sun 
and recorded its impression in the memory, I reflect upon that 
object with the same perception, the same certitude, and almost 
the same force of its impression, and this action appears to me a 
sixth, or internal sense. What, I demand, is the difference mf 
man ca‘: observe in the action of tle nervous system, or mind, 
when he thinks, sees, or feels? Is not thinking as gross and pal- 
pable a sense as seeing or feeling’? When | feel the pain of burn- 
ing, or think the pain of grief aud sorrow, is not one as absolute 
and positive a sensation as the other, though there may be much 
difference in the acuteness or quantity. When I reflect on the 
burning of my finger at a distant period, the remembrance is in- 
deed not so acute or painful as the impression of the external’ 
sense of feeling, but still the action of thought, however diminished 
in quantity, in quality is an absolute and demonstrable object of 
sense. What, 1 demand, is the import of the word sensation ? 
It means simply the perception of an action, either internal or ex- 
ternal to the mind, as moral pain and pleasure, or physical pain 
and pleasure; they make the same substantial impression, and 
hold the same quality, though they may differ in quantity of sen- 
sation. Descartes, the fameus French philosopher, seeking an 
evidence for the demonstration of life or existence, places it all in 
the sensation of thought—l think, therefore I am. He does not 

No. 12. Vol, XIII. 
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select the operation of the five external senses, seeing, feeling, 
&c., but prefers the sixth sense in its organ of brain to the evi- 
dence of the other five. I must refer to the operation of the tre- 
pan, in which the following experience has determined beyond all 
possibility of doubt, that ‘the brain is as complete an organ of 
thought as the eye of sight. 

If the brain is pressed upon by the finger the patint has no 
animal sensation whatever, though all the vegetable life in the 
pulsations and circulations is perfect and unarrested. The action 
of sensation or thought is as totally suspended, and the organ of 
brain as effectually shut, as when you shut the eyes to suspend 
the operation of vision, or shut the ears to arrest the sense of 
hearing, the nose of smelling, or by a ligature upon the nerve to 
suspend its sense of feeling. This experimental fact oversets ail 
the dreams of metaphysicians, and exposes the folly of the great 
philosopher of words and phrases, Aristotle, who coined the word 
metaphysic (signifying supernatural) to characterize the motion or 
action of the nervous system, which he might with as much rea- 
son have applied to the motion of all other bodies, for it is nothing 
but action or motion of a more complicate nature, differing like a 
simple bell and a musical-clock. The novelty of my discovery i in 
a sixth sense may probably suggest to my hearers the following 
unfavourable reflection. If thought was a sixth sense, how comes 
it to pass, that all philosophers, ancient as well as modern, never 
had the least suspicion of its existence? To this question I must 
reply by offering others. How comes it to pass, that the sun was 
supposec to move round the earth till a modern philosopher of 
the 15th century, Copernicus, first discovered its immobility and 
the motion of the earth around it? How comes it to pass, that all 
philosophers, both ancient and modern, have supposed the logic 
of the schools to be a standard of truth till these Lect» res de- 
tected that universal error, as will be demonstrated in the sequel ? 
I shall offer some sentiments to solve this problem of wonder, 
why the ancient and modern philosophers have never perceived 
the least glimpse of a sixth sense in the action of thought. 

We must here take notice, that the operations of the ‘internal or 
sixth sense, in its organ, the brain, are most of them impalpable 
and merely relative. For example, when I look at the sun, the 
sense of sight forms two kinds of impressions, the one objective, 
the other relative, as figure, heat, and light, which are palpable 
objects of the external organs-—and distance, locality, and mo- 
tion, which though impalpable or apparently insubstantial, are as 
real impressions as the objects themselves which form those rela- 
tions. The sixth sense of thought operating on impalpable moral 
relations, as justice, gratitude, virtue, &c., seems to possess an 
arbitrium or creative power independent of the five external 
senses, and consequently judged void of sensation or object. 

If we investigate the laws of intellectual power, we shall dis- 
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cover, that. what we call invention or genius, is nothing but the 
copy of imagination, suggested by the capacity of things and their 
relations, For example, the celebrated Faustus, of Mentz, in 
Germany, who invented the art of printing—his mind created no 
object or relation, bat simply copied the suggestions of probable 
relations, existing in the capacity of things, as metal types, co- 
lour, paper, press, &c., which his experience confirmed. Just so 
it is with all the operations of the internal or sixth sense, the ob- 
ject, man, suggests, in its capacity of moral relations, gratitude, 
patriotism, virtue, &c., and these copies of the imagination being 
brought to the test of experience in laws and customs, they be- 
come as substantial ideas or sensations as distance, motion, and 
locality in the sun, or even the impressions of its figure, body, 
and action. To illustrate this trath with the strongest possible 
evidence, what difference, | demand, can be discovered in the 
action of sensation ~between the two objects, John and Peter, 
when considered as different persons, standing in different places, 
or in the different moral relations of friend or enemy, citizen or 
slave? Let every individual hearer appeal to the experience of 
his own mind, and I have no doubt we shall all testify the same 
evidence, that the moral relation of friendship forms a stronger 
and more sensible impression upon the sixth sense of thought, 
than the object of person on the organ of sight. The very exten- 
sive action of the sixth sense in the mechanism of intellect has 
subjected its operations to the most dangerous and extravagant 
error, and its frequent delusions have no doubt been the cause of 
forfeiting its quality of sensation in vulgar opinion. 

This delusion is, however, inseparabie from all the senses, and 
is liable to detection from the counter-evidence of each other. If 
[see a straight stick when submerged in water appearing crook- 

ed, | can appeal the error of sight to the experience of touch. If 
I feel with two fingers crossed a single body which appears two 
bodies, I can appeal from the error of touch to the sense of sight. 
If the senses of taste and smell deceive me in the height of a 
fever, I can appeal to the undisordered senses of those around me 
to certify, that what I call sour is perfectly sweet, and that sugar 
and vinegar do not lose their qualitics in the disorder of my senses. 
In the same manner we may appeal all the delusions of the sixth 
sense in phantasms of ghost, witch, goblin, and spirit, to the sim- 
ple criterion of our own, or the senses of others, or to the infalli- 
ble code cf nature’s laws. If 1 am seized with the visionary de- 
lusions of ghost in the presence of a friend, and if bis eyes do not 
confoun-| the vision, | may be assured of the delusion; if alone, 
I must eppeal to the experience of my own reason in the opera- 
tion of the sense of thought, which will assure me that the laws 
of nature render it impossible that a dead body should perform 
the functions of a living one, and that the sensation of what is 
called ghost or spectre can be any thing but a phantasm, or mere 
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action of thought without any object. In the same manner the 
phantasms of witch, goblin, spirit, &c., may be detected, and thus 
the sixth sense of thougit may be restored to its legitimate right 
and quality of sensation as fully, substantially, and demonstra- 
tively, as any of its colleagues, the external five senses. In the 
previous dissertation I request my auditors to reflect that I have 
not been determining the causes of the faculty of sensation, but 
simply describing the phenomena or course of its action in my 
own mind as an example or model of the laws of intellectual 
power. I have proposed to. myself a new method of instruction, 
in contrast with all precedent modes, which is to exhibit the effect 
of things in the natural order of their phenomena, without con- 
cerning myself at all with their causes. If I can teach the farmer 
to observe the action of the sun’s heat, conforming with the phe- 
nomena of his change of position in the spring season, and the 
farmer by the observation of such phenomena can conform his 
own action therewith to the purposes of cultivation or subsist- 
ence, as the end and use of such effect, I shall not think it neces- 
sary to determine whether the earth or the sun moves, or whether 
the attribute, heat, is the effect of the sun’s body or the earth’s 
atmosphere. Just so my ‘instructions on mind will be conducted, 
to exhibit the order of intellectual laws or action of mental phe- 
nomena, in that order which constant and intense study, aided 
by a high degree of sensibility, have enabled me to discover in the 
operations of my own understanding. If by this course of in- 
struction I can enable mankind to conform their will to the course 
and laws of intellectual power, and thereupon establish a discip- 
line of reason and the improvement of happiness, as its ultimate 
object, I shall treat the cause of sensation, that is, whether it 
comes from the muscular or the nervous system, from the brain 
or the heart, as a matter of useless indifference. I cannot pass 
over the occasion which here presents itself to conciliate your 
attention to the momentous discoveries and novelties of these 
Lectures, whose mode of instruction alone (without regarding 
their more important matter) is a pledge of inestimable worth. I 
believe I am the first author who discovered that the knowledge 
of things in their phenomena or appearances of effect, independ- 
ent of their causes, is sufficient to all the purposes of human in- 
telligence and human existence in the moral world. Sir Isaac 
Newton’s investigation of the physical upon the same plan sug- 
gested the idea. In this new mode of efficient and competent 
knowledge, I shall proceed to the development of all my Essays, 
and my present subject of sensation. I have exhibited to you the 
phenomena of the faculty of sensation in its primary and element- 
ary action, as a first sense, operating on my own mind, to ascer- 
tain its distinct object, or mode of difference, from the other facul- 
ties, it remains now to develope its powers and uses. Sensation 
is to the moral world what gravitation is to the physical world 
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without gravity the atoms of matter would fly off into the vast ex- 
panse of space, and without sensation or sympathy there could 
exist no moral harmony or system. This truth will be clearly 
elucidated by observing the five distinct stages of human popula- 
tion upon the face of the globe. The savage state corresponds 
with the lowest grade of sensation or sympathy; and in this state 
there exists not social harmony enough to secure the simple and 
primary wants of life, personal subsistence and personal security. 

In the second stage of society, called pastoral life, sensation or 
sympathy rises a grade above the savage, and procures an as- 
sumed and harmonized mode of subsistence. In agrestic life, the 
faculty of sensation is augmented by the improved relations of 
society one degree more, and personal security is protected by 
laws and civil power. . In scientific life, among the inhabitants of 
the continent ef Europe, sensation or sympathy is advanced by the 
arts and sciences a few degrees above the agrestic life of Asia 
and Africa, and the increased harmony of society meliorates the 
condition of human life. 

In the ultimate and advanced stage of civic life in England and 
America, the intellectual and characteristic temperament of 
thoughtfulness is generated by popular liberty in the admiuistra- 
tion of civil, judicial, and political power; this cause carries sen- 
sation or sympathy to its acme on the scale of technical intellect, 
(distingnished from sagacious or essential intellect) and with it 
elevates social harmony to the zenith of civic life, or civilized re- 
finement in system. My novel distinction of technical and essen - 
tial or sagacious intellect, will appear justified by an exhibition 
of the-double process of intellectual power. The first, or techni- 
cal process, is all founded on argumentation where premises are 
taken for granted, and left unexamined, as in national laws, cus- 
toms, opinions, and creeds. The second process, or scale of in- 
tellectual power, called sagacity, is founded on ratiocination, and 
takes nothing for granted, but analyzes every idea into the ele- 
ments of natural and artificial truth, or theory and practice, and 
thus conducting the perfectibility through the practicability of 
human nature, pursues the docible and true criterion of moral 
truth, or disciplined reason. The progress of human society hav- 
ing advanced upon the scale of technical, and net sagacious or 
essential intellect, is demonstrable from the state of human hap- 
piness, which, with the most inconsolable regret, I have observed 
to diminish in a parallel ratio with the progress of technical intel- 
lect, or civilized refinement. The savage Indian has indeed fewer 
pleasing sensations than the pastoral Tartar, but when the pain- 
ful sensations of this latter are considered in factitious desires, 
personal competition, and social thraldom, the balance of well- 
being is most certainly in favour of the savage. In this inverse 
ratio of social refinement and happiness, we find agrestic life less 
happy than pastoral life ; scientific life, or population less happy 
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than either; and civic life, the acme of civilized refinement, less 
happy than all the subordinate grades. 

The truth of this portraiture of human life will be best demon- 
strated by exhibiting the condition of the British peasantry. In 
that country of civic life, the perfection of law, and energy of civil 
government, have given to property so much security, and to in- 
dustry so much liberty, that proprietors, by the monopoly of 
wealth, hold the great majority of the people, the labouring part 
of the community, in the most oppressive state of dependenee. 
Labour is recompensed with so scanty a pittance, that the most 
destructive efforts of toil will but just preserve the feeble lamp of 
life, which, burning with the extreme ardour of labour, and 
scantily supplied with the vil of sustenance, decays at the prema- 
ture age of fifty years. In this state of premature decay, brought 
on by toil, sickness, and inanition, the labouring peasant is con- 
veyed to an asylum called a workhouse, where a cruel task-mas- 
ter, or contractor of human flesh, draws from his anguished bod 
the expiring efforts of labour, which dissolves his wretched iden- 
tity into the great mass of indestructible matter, recombined in 
new modes of-life. I fear I shall appear to my auditors to have 
ranged into a wide digression upon the topic of sensation, but I 
hope it will illustrate with strong evidence a distinction, indispen- 
- sible to my discipline of mind, between animal sensibility and 
mental sensibility, one the offspring of science, or technical intel- 
lect, the éther of sagacity, thought, or essential intellect. Saga- 
city, or wisdom, properly defined, is a capacity of mind to select 
the best ends and means of conducting human existence to well- 
being, or happiness. If we examine the annals of history, we shall 
not be able to discover a single record of the operation of wisdom 
even in theory, much less in praetice. Where is the philosopher 
to be found who has given one solitary example of wisdom in the 
selection of the true end and means of human existence. So- 
crates stands the highest upon the scale of technical intellect, or 
science; he taught that qgmbition was a bad passion, and that 
avarice was not a good one; and all this important knowledge he 
obtained from a spirit, or demon, he tells us, possessed his body. 
How comes it to pass that this great spirit did not whisper him, 
that all our passions were the effect of our social institutions, and 
that we should first construct a compass before we weighed anchor 
and tanght the pilotage of the ship. 

In all my experience of travels throughout the five classes of 
hnman population, I have met with no instance of mental sensi- 
bility but among the people of civic life, and I am fully satisfied 
by actual observation, that an Auisriess or British peasant has 
more thought, and consequently more mental sensibility. than a 
continental or scientific philosopher. The man of scientific life 
on the continent of Europe, educated in the dogmatic axioms of 
science, is deprived of all propensity to doubt, and all capacity to 
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examine or to think, in the dubious arrangement of means and 
ends in the moral science ; this.truth was deplorably exemplified 
in the unhappy revolution of France, where every principle of 
theory and practice in social policy was mistaken, misconceived, 
and misapplied in all their essence and relations. The man of 
civic life, educated in the doubtful controversy of moral, civil, 
and political subjects, must examine with the most profound me- 
ditation, inquire with the most cautious doubt, and think with 
yhat intense contemplation which generates the source of all in- 
tellectual energy, mental sensibility contrasted with animal sensi- 
bility, the simple effect of science. 1 once held an opinion, that 
animal sensation, augmented by the wants, desires, activity, and 
knowledge of civilized refinement, grew at length into mental :«n- 
sation, but my experience in travels has enabled me to correct 
this error. I found the inhabitants of the northern nations, as 
Germany, Norway, Sweden, whose animal sensibility had no'exer- 
cise in the arts and sciences, yet in mental sensibility they far 
surpassed the inhabitants of the south in France, Spain, and 
Italy. 

li the revolution of France the scientific sages were the most 
active leaders to precipitate and thoughtless innovation ; and I 
am morally certain that a German or Norwegian shepherd would 
think, doubt, examine, reflect, and hesitate more to lead his flock 
to a new pond, than a French philosopher would to decree the 
whole nation of France, with all its subjugated allies—a Mora- 
vian society, 

Hence we may discover that itis sagacity, and not science, that 
generates mental sensation or sensibility, as the main spring of 
intellect; and I have the most ardent hope that the nation which 
shail first teach its people to think rather than to know, will ad- 
vance farther in inteilectual power in one generation than the 
whole species of human nature throughout the annals of its exist- 
ence. I shall offer one more example to complete my illustration 
of the distinction between animal and mental sensibility, as exhi- 
bited by the different sexes. Women are endued by nature with 
a very high degree of animal sensibility; the least sudden noise 
affects their bodies with spasmodic and convalsiye shocks; in the 
same manner moral o}jects of grief or joy affect the irrational 
sympathy of their minds. If a door is shut with sudden violence, 
they are almost thrown from their seats; and if they lose a fa- 
vourite child, the sensation of grief wears them into the grave, 
and makes often orphans of a whole family. Imposture, under 
every artful form of compassion, assails their animal sensibility, 
and draws often from their scanty purses the pittance of their 
own more needy family, The male sex, from the nature of edu- 
cation and the occupations of life, is obliged to exercise a higher 
degree of thought and reflection, which changes animal into men- 
tal sensibility. No sudden noise gives spasms to his body, and 
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no force of sympathy in grief overwhelms his reasoning powers’ 
The loss of a child awakens him to manly grief; and the impulse 
of compassion towards distress excites him to benevolent inquiry 
and justifiable aid in proportion to the real distress of the object 
and the accommodation of his own powers of relief. Virtue, in 
my new school, means nothing more than the art of happiness, 
and the faculty of sensation, which is the element of life in pro- 
portion to its own power; it multiplies those of intellect when in- 
creasing to the highest degree of mental sensibility; it converts 
sympathetic grief to the most exquisite sensation of joy, accord- 
ing to the poet— 


“« The broadest mirth unfeeling folly wears, 
Less joyful far than Virtue’s very tears.” 


e 


That I may avoid the appearance of dealing in the common cant 
of common-place moralists, who heroize disinterestedness and 
self-denial in proportion to the injury they bring upon their pos- 
sessor, I can with ineffable consolation and confidence announce, 
that any species of action which brings evil upon its agent is no 
virtue in the immutable code of nature’s laws. If I may be per- . 
mitted to declare my own experience without the reproach of 
egotism or presumption, | never performed or felt a benevolent 
act but in a just measure of pleasureable sensation and suitabi- 
lity of circumstances; and every object of distress that I never 
fail to relieve every day of my life, either by act or compassion, 
upon a fair statement of the debt and credit of sacrifice and en- 
joyment, I find myself a considerable gainer in happiness, and 
such experience teaches me that virtue so far from being self- 
denial, is nothing but wise self-interest, calculated upon its most 
remote relations of all sensitive life, according to the allegory of 
the poet in the Lake of Self-Love— 


“ Friend, parent, neighbour, first it does embrace,’’ &c. &c. 


This allegory will be most happily confirmed by considering vir- 
tue, or self interest, as a steel-yard. Self makes the fulcrum, and 
just in proportion as we extend the weight to the remotest point 
of relation on the lever, we increase the powers of the fulcrum in 
the point of self-interest. 1 have ranged through the widest pos- 
sible sphere of dissertation to explain to you the nature of the 
faculty of sensation as the great element of intellectual life; and 
have established its knowledge in the exhibition of its phenomena 
m my own mind, without confounding its effects with its un- 
known causes, the dangerous and perpetual error of all precedent 
psychologists. It now remains to follow my proposed method, 
after explaining the nature of the faculty of sensation, to show 
how its powers may be augmented, and what rules may consti- 
tute its discipline or art of conduct. Ihave observed in the rude 
experience of my travels through the five classes of human popu- 
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lation which covers the globe, that fear, or action, generates ani- 
mal sensibility, and thought alone generates mental sensibility. 
In savage life, there is little animal sensibility, because there exists 
but little fear of moral or physical evil, and little action of know- 
ledge and desires. In pastoral life, fear is increased by laws and 
punishments, and sensibility is augmented in the same proportion. 
In agrestic and scientific life, laws and punishments, knowledge 
and passions, reach the acme of fear, and activity and animal sen-~ 
sibility rise to the top of their scale. In civic life, the impulse of 
fear is totally removed by the security of civil liberty, which calls 
the whole mass of people by the administration of juries and poli- 
tical assemblies to the highest energy of thought, to calculate the 
doubtful and difficult propositions of morai certitude, The high- 
est efforts of science, whether actual or improvable, call into exer- 
cise the mere action of memory or mediocrite invention of ge- 
nius. You may teach a Hottentot in a few years the principia of 
Newton, but all the Doctors in the world would not be able to 
teach him to think with sagacity on moral subjects. Physical 
science, having all its propositions fixed and specific, excites no 
laborious and delicate operations of doubt like the moral science 
—this inverts the mind upon itself, and makes thought the object 
of thought, according to the poet, ‘‘ To turn thought inwards, 
force back the mind to settle on itself, the point supreme of man- 
hood.” Hence we learn, that the rule of discipline for the aug- 
mentation of the powers of the faculty of sensation, is to make 
moral propositions and mind itself the constant subjects of intel- 
lectual exercitation. 

Such exercise of thought turns the sinews of the intellectual 
instrument to their bent, and produces the maximum of mental 
sensibility, the great source of human energy. Sympathy begets 
thought, and thought increases sympathy. 

The rule of discipline, to direct the augmented powers of the 
faculty of sensation, or sixth internal sense of thought, in its 
organ, the brain, is simply this :—- 

To make each faculty by itself merely notitial, and not judicial, 
as thus, when I behold an object of doubtful appearance to the 
sight, I appeal it to the sense of touch. When I feel an object of 
doubtful sensation to the fingers, I appeal it to the testimony of 
sight. When the senses of taste, smell, and sight, are disordered 
by the jaundice, or fever, I appeal their erroneous action to the 
sense of others. Lastly, when the sixth, or internal sense, ope- 
rates in compassion, reflection, or fancy, I appeal its sudden im- 
pressions to the collective experience of all the other faculties and 
senses to control—the sudden action of animal sensibility, and 
convert it into mental sensibility. By this rule of reasoning, all 
the impressions of the sixth sense, I make the laws of sympathy 
purely notitial, of my own interest in the relations of self and na- 
ture, by which mean, I avoid all its pains, and reap all its plea- 
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sures, making virtue nothing but the art of happiness, and not a 
sacrifice of self-interest, as taught by the schools, directed by ra- 
tiocination, or the power of conforming the relations of thought to 
the relations of things in the laws of nature. 


OF THE FACULTY OF PERCEPTION. 


Intellectual power follows the scale of multiplied actions of the 
faculty of perception, that is, the mind, which is capable of com- 
prehending the greatest number of the most important ideas upon 
the most important subject, may be called’ wise or sagacious, to 
mark the character of the sage as distinct from the Doctor of 
science. Literature, or science, offers indeed a multiplication of 
perceptions to memory, but such dormant deposits produce no- 
thing but technical intellect, or a mere repository of unimportant 
modes and trifling relations, the inventions and perceptions of 
other men’s minds, and not our own, in the arts and sciences. 

It is the moral seience only which gives to the mind the capa- 
city of multiplying its own perceptions, because the complicate 
duties of a free citizen in morality, policy, and philosophy, oblige 
him to remodify the reminiscent perceptions of other men’s minds 
in literature and study, and give them new forms to suit the prac- 
tice and theory of existent circumstances in the public functions 
of private conduct of civic life. The juryman, whatever may be 
his reminiscent perceptions of study, must apply them all with 
new modifications of his own perceptions to suit the changeable 
aspect of circumstances in civic justice. The elector in a popu- 
lar assembly must remodify all his learned theories, and form 
them into new and multiplied perceptions to meet the changeable 
aspect of foreign and domestic policy. 

The philosopher of civic life in the discipline of reason, and 
the same intellectual crasis of doubt will multiply his perceptions 
in the nice oscillations of judgment, to approximate the rela- 
tions of thought to the most just and most general relations of 
things in the polarity, and not point, of truth, while the Doctors 
of scientific life, incapable of doubt, and remembering the per- 
ceptions of other men’s minds in the absence of their own, stand 
fixed by the dogmas of science, and conclude the silly doctrines 
of necessity and eternal sleep. I shall here take occasion to de- 
monstrate in the refutation of these absurd doctrines how far the 
faculty of perception is capable to conform the relations of thought 
to the relation of things in the discovery of truth. When we 
contemplate, or endeavour to perceive the cause or causes of the 
mind’s action, we give them the name of motives, and we find 
they exist, or are generated both internally and externally to the 
mind. Necessitarians insist, from the immensity of the great ma- 
chine of nature of which man is a very insignificant and small 
instrument, that he is no more a free agent than a wheel in the 
watch impelled in rotation by the impulse of the general mechan- 
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ism. The general impulse of any machine must, no doubt, pre- 
ponderate over all its instrumental parts in their machinal func-~ 
tions, and thus the wh-el is not a free agent in the action of ro- 
tation, but it has partial and self-functions in the density, cohe- 
sion, &c. of its matter, which seem independent of the general 
mechanism ; and if the wheel decays, the rotation must be in- 
fluenced thereby. In the same manner, man seems impelled by 
the general mechanism of the universe to perform certain un- 
known functions relative to the whole in which he has certainly 
no free agency ; but in his laws, morals, and conduct, he seems 
as independent as the wheel in its density, cohesion, &c. and 
from tnis partial dependency and independency proceeds the irre- 
gularity and contingency which every where pervades the systems 
of nature. 

The necessitarians may probably observe, that this partial in- 
dependency must be very small in the comparative view of the 
whole, and the part, but conceding that man has no more free 
agency than a mite in the cheese, yet it is of consequence to the 
mites whether they eat the cheese peaceably, or fight with one 
another, though compelled in either case to effect the same ge- 
neral and unknown function, while their partial actions or inter- 
nal agency of eating or fighting may be influenced, but not con- 
trolled or determined by the external agency of all surrounding 
nature. 

In this discussion of free agency and necessity, | haveconducted 
my perceptions in the discipline of doubt, and not in logical 
quibble, according to the practice of controversy, as that all vo- 
lition being produced by motive, man is free to act but not free 
to will. . 

To this quibble I reply, that as the agency of motive is both ex- 
ternal and internal, the mind must have some proportion of free- 
dom, which, though of little consequence to the universal sys- 
tem, yet it must be of the highest consequence to man himselfas 
the only means of happiness to the human system. The dogma 
of eternal sleep has been imposed upon the faculty of perception 
by surprise, passion, and wonder. When death dissolves the per- 
sonal identity of kindred or friend, we feel intolerable grief im- 
pressing the event upon our attention, and magnifying the object 
into a distinct and important idea which we are disposed to call 
eternal sleep of the body of John or Peter, 

If we view the dissolution of any other mode as a wave in the 
ocean, we observe, without any doubt or difficulty, its mode, co- 
lour, substance, all dispersing and passing into surrounding 
waves, and we have not the most distant perception of loss being - 
sleep or repose. The faculty of perception can only seize the 
event of death, as change of form; but no loss of being. Like a 
circle of wax compressed into a cube ona rotten tree, re-combined 
into rising plants, so the body of man is compressed into reno- 
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vating generations, and the change of being is personified into 
loss of being by the violent emotions of affection and passion, 
which, having no influence on inanimate niodes, we have no per- 
ceptions of lost identity or being in their change or dissolution, 
The faculty of perception in reasoning, that is conforming the re- 
lations of thought to the relations of things, has no precise, but 
only an efficient or competent action to conduct means to their 
ends. WhenI perceive any object of sense, | recognize only a 
correspondency of action between sensation and impression, as 
when I see a tree, I am sensible only of a correspondency of the 
eye to see, and the object to impress itself on the organ of vision. 
I cannot perceive, with any precision, the cause of such impres- 
sion and sensation. The celebrated metaphysician, Berkeley, in 
attempting to acquire a mathematical, instead of a useful preci- 
sion, in the actions of the faculty of perception, has reduced the 
laws of intellectual power to a complete chaos. 

He lays down this precise axiom, that every thing must be in 
the locality of its action, orit can have no existence; that is, the 
tree which I think I see being of too great bulk to enter the loca- 
lity of the eye, can have no existence but in the mind, and conse- 

uently all existence must be spiritual, and not material, that is, 
nothing at all, the synonymous term for spirit. This logical deli- 
rium, or complete mental insanity, is produced by the efforts of 
the faculty ot perception, to conform the relations of thought to 
an impossible precision in the relation of things. Perception can 
recognize no other relation than a correspondency of thought and 
things in their reciprocal action, without any intelligence of the 
connection of their causes and effects, of no avail to conduct 
things to their uses, to which purpose a competent and efficient 
perception is fully adequate. John Locke carried the precision 
of perception to a more extravagant excess than Berkeley himself. 
He tells us, that the mird itself being the only criterion of per- 
ception, the idea of spirit is as just as that of matter, and ghost 
as man. He observes, that he is alarmed at the confusion that 
this sentiment must bring upon knowledge, but that that evil 
does not, however, remove the dilemma. The mind is, indeed, 
the mean of intelligence, as the telescope of vision; but when 
these mediums become foul, and an insect in the latter appears an 
animal in the moon, or a disordered imagination presents an ap- 
parition, we must examine their interior by the criterion of 
external things. By these flagrant instances of logical precision 
misleading the faculty of perception, we discover that false phi- 
losophy has done more injury to reason than all the extravagancies 
of superstition. 

The bigot, through fear, suspends only the’ use and action of 
reason, while the philosophist reasons himself into downright 
insanity, by mistaking mathematical for moral certitude, and pre- 
cision for competency of perception. 
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The faculty of perception is identified with sensation in its es- 
sence, and the discriminating word is used only to methodize the 
operations of mind in treating a subject, and means no more than 
the higher degrees of sensation which serves to increase its 
powers in a parallel progress of civilization. For example: the 
savage, when he beholds thesidereal system, or visible body of the 
universe, has but a few simple objects of perception, as luminous 
bodies possessing heat, light, and motion. The pastoral man 
augments these objects with a few more perceptions, viz. ferti- 
lizing power of the sun atthe stated period of spring, which 
excites his domestic fiocks to procreation, and the soil to vegeta- 
tion, or pasture. The agrestic man, whose increased wants aug- 
ment his faculty of perception, multiplies the various relations of 
heat and motion of the sun into the four seasons which affect his 
cultivation. The scientific man, having his faculty of perception 
augmented by the superior exercise of intellect in the arts and 
sciences, views the sidereal system in the multifarious discrimina- 
tions of its objects and relations, and carries thereby animal 
sensibility, or physical perception, to its acme of technical in- 
tellect. 

The civic man has no more objects in his perception, than the 
scientific man, when he views the physical objects, solar or side- 
real system; but his mind, operating upon the higher scale of 
moral knowledge, his animal sensibility is awakened by the mo- 
mentous interest of its objects, and the laborious delicacy of their 
dubious adjustment, and is thereby converted into mental sensi- 
bility, which generates thought to multiply perceptions or rela- 
tions of truth, to produce the highest energy of the faculty of per- 
ception on the scale of essential intellect or sagacity opposed to 
science. To explain the nature of the faculty of perception in 
those merely formal discriminations which distinguish it from sen- 
sation, I have only to repeat in this place, my definition of wis- 
dom, or essential intellect, which is a capacity of mind to multi- 
ply perceptions in the universal system of nature, to perceive the 
greatest number of the most important objects or ideas which re- 
late to human interest and human happiness in the moral science. 
To elucidate this definition, [ observed that wisdom or sense op- 
posed to science did not depend upon the number of ideas, but 
upon the magnitude of their interest, which may be demonstrated 
by a comparative view of the philomath and the philosopher. 
The philomath, or student of universal science, in all his pro- 
blems, theorems, and demonstrations, must possess a hundred 
ideas, when the moral philosopher holds probably but one. This 
may be exemplified by a comparative view of the National Assem- 
bly in Frauce, and a speaking club of London apprentices. The 
first was constituted of the highest literary, judicial, and scienti- 
fic characters ; the latter, of young men, whose reading did not 
extend beyond the limits of periodical publications and newspa- 
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pers. I have been present at both these assemblies, and I de- 
clare, upon that pledge of veracity upon which I rest all claim of 
regard and attention from the public, that I have heard the most 
important questions decided by acclamation in the National As- 
sembly that would have met several adjournments at the ’prentice 
club—that [ have seen sittings in the Assembly conducted to 
their end throngh noise, riot, and disorder, the tenth part of which 
would have. adjourned or dispersed the apprentice club in a mo- 
ment. From these facts, | draw the most irrefutable conclusion, 
that the plebeian classes of a civic people, have a stronger faculty 
of perception than the most learned and highest classes of a 
scientific people, and that the lowest exercise of the mind in mo- 
_ral propositions generates more intellectual energy in the faculty 
of perception than the whole encyclopedia ofthe arts and sciences, 
of which Newton himself was a deplorable example. This truth 
will again be demonstrated by a reference to the preseut state of 
education in all countries thoughout the five classes of human 
population. The priesthood in all countries have formed to them- 
selves almost an exclusive monopoly of the sciences, and they 

ossess in consequence the most exclusive monopoly of folly, 
imbecility, and superstition. 

If we search after the most constant and extravagant exam- 
ples of folly, it is not to be found among the farmers, the mer- 
chants, and the magistrates, but among priests aud learned me- 
taphysicians, whose extravagant and absurd theories have de- 

raded human reason far below brute instinct, and made a chaos 
of the moral world. I allude here to no particular creeds or na- 
tions, but | refer to the nomenclature of Sectarians among all na- 
tions, whose various contradictory and absurd tenets would make 
even an idiot blush, if they could be explained to his understand- 
ing. Religious mystery, standing upon the basis of sacred au- 
thority, if obtruded upon reason, the mind is prohibited all efforts 
of doubt to increase its perceptions, and implicit credulity be- 
comes the insurmountable barrier of all intellectual energy. 

Lord Bolingbroke observes, that the language of Sectarians in 
their superstitious words and phrases is less intelligible than the 
gabbling of geese. I shall close this topic of the nature of the 
faculty of perception with a saying of Voltaire on the literary cha- 
racter of Sir Isaac Newton, when he published his theological 
works. Voltaire observed, that he consoled his envious compe- 
titors for the great superiority of his science by this great infe- 
riority in sagacity or wisdom. 

I come now to the last part of my subject, the rules of disci- 
pline for the exercise of the faculty of perception, which are— 

First rule. To multiply its actions, to grasp all objects und re- 
lations that constitute a subject or system. 

Second rule. Not to mistake the mere actions or motions of 
s-nsation for objects of perception. 
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The first rule I will exemplify by the practice of public orators 
to repress the faculty of perception in their audience, by confin- 
ing its action to those objects alone which influence passion and 
desire. Forexample; if peace forms the subject of harangue, they 
display its grateful relations of plenty, commerce, security, and 
pleasure, in contrast with scarcity, poverty, danger, and mi- 
sery of war—all the doubtful and important objects of national 
independence, strength, and prosperity are concealed, and the 
mind is precipitated by the persuasive art of the orator to decide 
with the impulse of passion, instead of the calm, cautious, and 
profound examination of reason conducted by the first rule of 
discipline, to multiply perceptions in a view of all the relations and 
objects that make up the full evidence of a question. The se- 
cond rule of discipline, for the faculty of perception to distinguish 
objects of perception from mere actions of sensation, I shall 
exemplify as follows. When a metaphysician talks to me of ab- 
stract ideas or qualities that exist without any substance to support 
them, as whiteness without a white body, or motion independent of 
matter to give it essence, I appeal these words to the experience 
of my senses, which teaches me that all essences or existence 
nyust be something that is matter or extension modifying itself 
into a certain mode of actian or power. For example: the heat 
of a chuinber-fire can be nothing but the modifications of its body 
into the quality called heat as affecting my senses, Inthe same 
manner, the sensation of the human body is nothiag but a modifi- 
cation of the nervous system into the action of thought. This 
experience of sensation, when confirmed by ratiocination, or the 
reciprocal testimony of the collective operation of all the senses, 
and all the faculties in discipline, becomes the criterion of all 
knowledge reduced to phenomena, or the mere order of action or 
effects, independent of causes. Knowledge is nothing more than 
a recognition of the action of things in a ce-tain harmony or 
course of their phenomena, and whether motion is the cause of 
matter, or body of mind, or vice versa, is of no avail to intellec- 
tual energy, or human intelligence. 

When phantasms are presented to the operations of perception 
as ghost, goblin, spectre, a considerable agitation may be pro- 
duced through fear upon the faculty of sensation; but if we ap- 
peal this impression to the collective operations of all the other 
senses in réason, we shall discover it to be mere motion of sen- 
sation without any object of perception. This truth will be 
clearly demonstrated by the example of the word bugabco when 
pronounced by a nurse to an infant. The mind of the child is 
thrown into extreme agitation, and the most violent action caused 
upon the faculty of sensation, while that of perception can have 
no possible object. In this manner, all phantasms, or words with- 
out representative things, produce a motion, or action of sensa- 
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tion without any object of perception or sense. These two rules 
for the conduct of the faculty of perception, if my lectures should 
produce nothing more, would render them the most beneficent 
code-of instruction that ever was offered to mankind, and if any 
contingent considerations of circumstances could add to their va- 
lue, it would be that they are first offered to a sovereign-people, to 
generate the indispensible colleague of sovereign reason, in a 
country, the last asylum of liberty, reason, and perfectibility, to 
guard them from the seductive oratory of priestcraft, statecraft, 
and democraft, which excite the predominant passion, to repress 
the faculty of perception in the discernment of the various rela- 
tions of checks and balances which constitute civil liberty, the 
people are instigated to assume the executive power of govern- 
ment, which can be administered only by constitutional delegation, 
and thereby produce that tumult and anarchy which have ever 
terminated in dafkness and despotism among all the free nations 
of the world as recorded in authentic history, the great table of 
human experience. 

To prevent this awful catastrophe, nothing can avai] but a 
general diffusion of sagacity (not science) among the great mass 
of population by means more efficient than grammar-schools or 
colleges—a new system of manly education and bold research 
after moral truth, as will be exhibited in the course of these lec- 
tures, adapted to the condition of an agricultural people. | In 
the meantime, I must recommend (after the example of the pious 
Dr. Watts to his pupils) to every American Citizen, to read and 
attend to the most liberal and bold researches of moral truth, 
however opposed to creeds and opinions. The man, who dares 
not gaze on the percussions. of light in controversy, proves his 
weak and disordered intellectual vision, and the American Citizen 
who cannot hear his prejudices arraigned at the bar of enquiring 
reason, may make a quiet subject in a monarchical government, 
but is no more fit to be the Constituent Member of a Republican 
Government, than a roll of butter to. be the Member of a Ma- 
sonic Arch. ° 
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